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The Guiding Principles 
of the Orient-Occident Major Project 


A ‘Joint Declaration’ by the Advisory Committee 


The Advisory Committee on the major project concerning the mutual 
appreciation of cultural values of the Orient and Occident held its second 
meeting in Paris from 17 to 27 February with Professor Emilio Garcia 
Gomez (Spain) as chairman, Fifteen out of 21 members participated in 
this meeting, as well as 5 alternate members and observers from 6 Member 
States, the Holy See, the United Nations, the Arab League and 34 inter- 
national non-governmental organizations.’ 

After hearing reports on the implementation of the project and before 
discussing major project activities to be carried out under Unesco’s 1959-60 
programme, the committee devoted five sessions to a general discussion. Two 
themes had been chosen for this discussion: (a) “The ideas that the Orient 
and Occident have formed of each other throughout history and how these 
ideas have been expressed in the writing of history. Consequences for the 
present-day development of mutual appreciation’; (b) ‘How to formulate 
and encourage a world viewpoint as well as regional viewpoints on the 
development of the mutual appreciation of cultural values’. This discussion 
led to the drawing of a ‘Joint Declaration’ by the rapporteur, Mr. Vadime 
Elisseeff (France) which the committee adopted unanimously. It even made 
@ formal recommendation that the terms of this declaration should cons- 
titute the guiding principles of any action taken under the major project. 
Here, in italics, we publish the main points of this declaration, accompanied 
by a summary of the various viewpoints presented during the discussion. 


1. The committee’s members, chosen by the Director-General after consultation with their 
respective governments come from: Argentina, Ceylon, Egypt, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Morocco, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Poland, Spain, United Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R. and Viet-Nam. 
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OBSTACLES TO THE MUTUAL APPRECIATION OF CULTURAL VALUES 


In spite of a certain degree of harmony and cross-ferti- 
lization of ideas achieved through certain cultures being 
brought into contact with each other as the result of 
historical circumstances, the contemporary world is 
forced nevertheless to recognize the existence of many 
obstacles to mutual appreciation of cultural values 
between the peoples of the Orient and the Occident: 

1. Psychological obstacles due either to feelings of 
exasperated national susceptibility and lowered human 
dignity, or to blind or wounded self-esteem. 

2. Political obstacles due to lack of independence or 
to greater or lesser degrees of exploitation in the econo- 
mic, political or social fields. 


It is a fact that in certain countries, the co-existence of several cultures— 
both Western and Eastern—even if rooted in a recent period of foreign 
domination, has been achieved harmoniously; it has had beneficial results 
and is completely accepted by the population as a factor of progress and 
enrichment, no matter how attached the people may be to the political inde- 
pendence they have regained. But such successful results are unfortunately 
not the general rule. 

Far greater than the consideration of material interests, wounded suscepti- 
bilities are a main source of misunderstanding between nations. History 
partly explains the existence of psychological barriers. If national pride is 
to be condemned when it takes an aggressive form, it should be tolerated 
when it is of a defensive nature. Wounded susceptibilities should be under- 
stood, yet the people should be encouraged to throw off such complexes, 
to open the way to an appreciation of cultural values of other peoples, 
whoever they may be. 

Contacts between cultures have often taken, and still take today, a brutal 
form, whether it be purely and simply political domination accompanied 
by the negation of one culture by another, or inversely a violent struggle 
for emancipation accompanied by the rejection of the foreign culture. These 
political relations generally constitute an almost insurmountable obstacle to 
mutual understanding of cultural values and the enrichment of cultures one 
by the other. 
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NEW SITUATIONS, NEW POINTS OF VIEW 


Our world is, moreover, undergoing historical develop- 
ment in which we are confronted by new situations 
demanding a revision of our points of view: 

1. Processes of emancipation, the emergence of demo- 
cracy, and the broadening of the groups to which people 
consider themselves as belonging in a spirit of human 

2. An ever-increasing consciousness of the equality of 
nations at the international level, of the right to a free 
and genuine development of each culture, of the neces- 
sity for constant adaptation of traditional elements of 
culture to new forms of social, economic and political 
life, whether due to internal change or to outside 
contacts. 

3. The increasingly strong feeling of a progressive 
movement towards a system of education which can or 
should enable everyone to have full access to culture. 

These reasons indicate that action undertaken in 
connexion with the major project should be directed 
towards (a) reducing psychological and political barriers; 
(b) improving the conditions in which the processes of 
evolution can develop and facilitating an understanding 
of the phenomena resulting from modernization under 
a large exchange programme. 


A true appreciation. of foreign cultural values is only possible for a free 
nation, master of its destiny and its own culture and conscious of the genuine 
nature of its personality. It also implies that national culture is the property 
and expression of the entire people. This implies a practical consequence 
of outstanding importance: for many nations, and especially for the youngest 
nations, two tasks must be given priority: (a) the fight against illiteracy 
and the extension of national culture; (b) the appreciation of the values of 
other nations. 

Just as the feeling of being personally attached to a particular province 
has given way in the course of history to the feeling of belonging to the 
nation, so also can the gradual development of a regional or continental 
conscience be seen today, and the broadening of this feeling to the limits 
of the world and of mankind may be foreseen in the future. One of the 
aims which an organization such as Unesco may set itself is that of increasing 


the number of human beings who are conscious of belonging to the inter- 
national community. 
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The present age is marked not only by the attainment of independence by 
numerous nations, but also by their participation, on an equal footing, in 
international political life. This equality of nations goes hand-in-hand with 
the recognition of the equal dignity of their cultures. 

The idea is also becoming accepted in our time that no culture should 
impose itself on another culture, far leas destroy it. Dialogue between nations 
is at the same time the dialogue of cultures penetrated by mutual respect 
for each others’ values. In the past, so long as the idea of the fundamental 
equality of nations was not fully accepted, interest in the cultural values of 
distant peoples was frequently confined to curiosity about exotic or pictur- 
esque objects. The changing ideas formed by a people with regard to foreign 
cultural values aré an indication of the spirit of a culture and the values 
claimed by it during its various periods. 

To a certain point the contrast existing within each culture between its 
traditional values and modern living conditions is greater than the contrast 
between the cultures of East and West. For all peoples, the increasing speed 
of world evolution, the process of industrialization and the establishment 
of universal values as the result of the development of the international 
community, necessitate the adaptation of an ever-increasing scale of tradi- 
tional values which have evolved under different social and economic 
conditions. This similarity between the situations and tasks with which 
the peoples of East and West are faced should help to constitute a solid 
foundation for their mutual understanding; as a member of the committee 
has said: ‘we are all Eastern and Western, at one and the same time, both 
through our heritage and through the situation in which we find ourselves’. 

Today, it may be said that the ‘illiterate’ no longer exists: if a man has 
not learned to read with his eyes, the radio and the film succeed in giving 
him an understanding of the world around him. Furthermore, an enormous 
effort is being made in every country to extend education. This is in keeping 
with the spirit of former times, when cultural values were the property of 
every section of the community, which played its part in their elaboration. 
In our time, values are once again obtaining more democratic recognition 
through education. Therefore, it is not enough that the elite of the different 
peoples understand and appreciate each other in a spirit of mutual respect. 
It is to the masses that this new state of mind has to be comm«anicated. 
Unesco can and should encourage a new way, freé from unworthy 
motivation, fer peoples to understand each other and to come’ tloser 
together on the plane of cultura) values, using as a foundation the universal 
sevess to education. The Unesco major project should be the signal for a 
‘néw approach’. ' 
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DEFINITION OF EAST AND WEST IN RELATION TO EACH OTHER 


In the midst of the psychological and political barriers, 
as historical and modern situations have developed, there 
have emerged various cultural complexes which in some 
cases are related to each other, but in others exist in 
opposition, depending on how they have been defined in 
terms of social science, religion, history, geography, lin- 
guistics and anthropology. It is clear, however, that none 
of the complementary ideas of East and West, Europe 
and Asia, of Orient and Occident represent easily defin- 
able. groups. Orient and Occident, especially, do not 
constitute entities in themselves, and can be defined in 
relation to each other only by means of the image that 
each forms of the other. 


Neither East nor West represents a truly self-contained unit; the diversity 
of cultures existing within each is enormous; the inter-action of these, in 
every historical period has been multiple; their limits cannot be traced 
with any precision, and many peoples cannot be included in either one or 
the other of those cultural groupings. It is better therefore to try ‘to 
Cpe AAR RaN ih aaianigeinge Ss: Gay ees 
great areas of civilization. 

Further, so. apeck-<fiRest:epd:-West-na Ad-thby' sind tweidutiedly: difiends 
worlds, separated by a clear boundary, amounts to a certain human discri- 
mination, or at least opens the door to the practice of such discrimi- 
nation. 

In spite of this observation, it must be recognized that the majority of 
men today consider themselves as belonging more or less exclusively to either 
one or the other of these two groups. It is therefore desirable that any 
action undertaken with the object of bringing peoples closer together should 
take into consideration first of all this opposition, subjectively felt by all 
men, while at the same time avoiding any tendency to confer on the 
opposition of East and West a reality which it does not possess. When 
presenting the values of individual cultures and their relationships, it is 
necessary to recall that the culture of mankind, founded as it is on the 
distinct values of each of these, retains a profound unity. 


HISTORICAL FACTS AND THEIR PRESENTATION 


Aathtss eijersahientitvetghs sha tnisjur- quo jenniedicialeed 
ments such as: (a) nationalism, imperialism or colonial- 
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ism; (b) borrowings and influences, domination and 
isolation. 

Because of their emotional nature, these ideas ought 
to be commented upon and explained in the light of 
historical facts based on the most truthful examination 
possible. But an essential requirement of action under 
the major project is that formulations should be made 
in such a way as to avoid causing psychological or 
political harm to human dignity and mutual respect, 
and facts should be ascertained and viewed from a wide 
angle. 

1. Chronologically, so as to relate the position and 
duration of events to the whole span of historical evolu- 
tion. 

2. Geographically, so as to relate regional events to 
the reciprocal influences of different regions. 

3. Socio-economic, so as to explain events in relation to 
differing standards and ways of life. 


Whatever its nature, and whatever consequences may be drawn from it, the 
historical fact must be respected from the point of view of its authenticity 
and its integrality. This is essential to all life of the spirit. It is therefore 
necessary to find a way of encouraging mutual understanding in a context 
of truth and lucidity which leaves room for generosity. 

First of all, since history and the past cannot be altogether forgotten, it 
is desirable that they should be re-constituted in their totality, so that no 
period receives privileged treatment in relation to another, while remember- 
img that in the course of development of the history of mankind, every 
people has in turn suffered and exercised domination, and has in turn 
contributed or received new cultural values. 

On the other hand, political events do not represent the whole of history. 
This is also formed through the inter-weaving of inventions, discoveries, and 
creations of the mind in which each people has found self-expression, but 
which would not have been possible except as the result of collaboration 
between peoples. 

History, presented in a certain way, is the source of numerous prejudices; 
as witness the recurrent idea of a titanic conflict between the East and the 
West, often bound to the ready-made idea of a progressive West facing 
a backward East; this false idea has long weighed on the. cultural relations 
between the East and the West. Religion itself is subject to these defects of 
fanaticism and superstition; purged and brought back to its deep vocation, 
it can on the contrary constitute a decisive factor of rapprochement. 

At the centre and source of prejudices to be proscribed lies the idea that 
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material superiority and temporal power necessarily denote a superior order 
of civilization. It is necessary to condemn this prejudice, which is sometimes 
only semi-consciously felt, just as much as the perhaps greater prejudice 
of racial inequality; the latter, weakened by the march of scientific know- 
ledge, remains no less dangerous. 

The elimination of prejudices by introducing a certain ‘tact’ in the 
evaluation of cultures already creates the essential conditions for mutual 
appreciation. But it remains to convert all men to the need for understand- 
ing; it also remains to present to them the essential values of other peoples 
and to give them the means to arrive at a critical appreciation of the diversity 
of cultures. 

It is the present life of the peoples, and the values which they in actual 
fact set themselves which constitute the real subject matter of the major 
project. But in isolating only one phase of their evolution and the evolution 
of their relations without relating it to the whole period of its history there 
is a risk of giving exaggerated—almost absolute—importance to factors which 
are only transitory. Hence the necessity for a very wide chronological 
perspective which would enable the meaning of the event to be grasped, 
80 as to see beyond contradictory circumstances and enlarge certain horizons. 
In bringing the modern element and the traditional element together, the 
proper cultural point of view is defined and the necessary basis for an 
appreciation of values as such is constituted. 

Cultures must moreover be seen not only in isolation but also in their 
correlation and their interaction; a member of the committee spoke of 
their ‘complicity’; he evoked the perspective of a ‘geoculture’, a condition 
for bringing the peoples together in their contemporary being. This principle 
is rich in practical consequences. For this attention to interaction of cultures 
provides a new and fertile orientation for the work of specialists as well as 
that of enterprises engaged in the popularization of knowledge. 

To understand cultural values and appreciate them as matters of truth is 
to be aware of that which is universal in them and that which binds them 
to social life and the daily life of the peoples, since cultural values abstracted 
from their universality quickly risk becoming a dead letter. 


UNIVERSALITY, VITALITY AND INTERACTION OF CULTURES 


Defined in this way, ideas, concepts and historical facts 
will constitute material through which knowledge and 
appreciation can be improved. For this purpose they 
should be used in such a way as to: 

1. Take account of the universal character of each 
culture and its special role in human development. 

2. Reveal the vitality of cultures‘as they exist today 
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and the active role they play in developing better mutual 
understanding. 

3, Emphasize not only the similarities but also the 
differences, which merit equal respect, both as expres- 
sions of the personality of all peoples and as sources 
of values and enrichment to all men. 


All culture is endowed with a universal dimension, not only because it can 
be understood and respected by all peoples, but because it expresses the 
outstanding qualities of human beings in a genuine manner. It also shows 
that their values are rich in teachings and inspiration. In this perspective, 
all cultures haye classical values. Oriental cultures, just as those of the 
Qccident, must be appreciated, not as peculiar curiosities but as expressions 
of human genius, 

The essential objective of Unesco’s major project is represented by the 
still living traditions, these embedded in the ways of thinking, feeling and 
living of the peoples. These living and active traditions sometimes dete from 
the most remote past, especially as regards Asia. This concerns the peoples 
of today, their cultural values, their growth and their harmonious relations.. 
No culture should therefore be treated simply as a subject for study, An 
appeal must be made to each people to present its own culture values so as 
to show other peoples how it lives today, and to play an active role in 
the common pooling of the spiritual resources of humanity. 

The balance of ‘debts’ as between cultures may be drawn up im an 
objective and generous spirit, since, as civilization has developed, each debt 
has been compensated in the case of every culture by an irreplaceable 
contribution. This realization of the debts which cultures owe to each other 
obliges the peoples to understanding each other on a reciprocal basis and 
to maintaining a free and frank dialogue. It has been possible to say that 
it is a new politesse, in the highest sense of the term, which should be 
introduced into national relations. 

Even in their reciprocal borrowings, each culture keeps its distinet 
character, because:each one appropriates what it has botrowed from others 
and endows it with distinct style. The interaction of cultures, if this operates 
in a climate of equality and liberty, should not therefore destroy or 
compromise their original nature. ’ 


AN EFFORT FOR CONTROLLED POPULARIZATION 


Finally, in order that they mey produce the results at 
which Unesco aims. for all its work with the help of 
National Commissions, the materials should be dis- 
seminated in such « way as to: 








‘I. Satisfy the needs not only of specialists and univer- 
sity personnel, but also of educators, journalists, the more 
highly educated public and the masses, 

2, Respect the proper role of research workers and 
creative writers and artists, while entrusting to educators 
the task of making use of their work and plecing it 
within reach of the masses. 


In this effort for controlled popularization, primary considerations will be 
given to the needs of the youthful public, and in particular to school- 
children. The minds of children, who are the adults of tomorrow, are 
still unformed and have not yet been indelibly marked by the prejudices 
shared by adults; at the same time, they are curious, eager to learn and 
can be moulded. It is therefore to the level of school education that the 
effectiveness of the major project will first of all be directed. But the 
question of reforming the preconceived ideas of adults, and of widening 
their cultural horizon—a difficult and urgent task—should not be neglected 
in consequence. 

The work of experts is frequently inspired by a purely academic approach, 
and work contributing directly to a better mutual understanding between 
peoples is too rare. It remains true, nevertheless, that any action intended 
to provide this mutual understanding with solid foundations should be based 
on studies of proved scientific value. 

Should the experts be invited to submit to radical change the direction 
of their research work, the presentation of results, and their conception of 
the public to whom it is addressed? This would be both inefficient and 
absurd. Nevertheless the experts should be encouraged to collaborate with 
people who have the qualifications necessary for producing interesting books 
based on their researches, so as to make these accessible to teachers, journal- 
ists, the more highly educated public, and even the very general public; 
experts should be asked to supervise the presentation to the general public 
of the results of their specialized research. 


UNIFIED AND UNIVERSAL HUMANISM 


In conclusion, and without anticipating the long results 
of such action, it must be recognized that it is not yet 
possible to arrive at a complete conception of a unified 
and universal humanism. Every effort must therefore be 
made to ensure that each and every culture can develop 
in the spirit of absolute tolerance which will ensure their 
co-existence and mutual enrichment. 
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The development of mutual appreciation of cultural values calls for the 
formulation of a renewed and extended humanism, within which cultures 
endowed with their own originality but capable of drawing from each other 
inspiration and enrichment, can co-exist and collaborate. This cultural 
pluralism, tempered by the necessity for understanding and appreciation of 
each culture by the others, and inspired by the idea of the universal 
solidarity of mankind, characterizes the point of view of the present age 
on the problem of the unity of civilization. 

Resulting from this, there is a tendency towards a revival on a wider 
scale of the teaching of the ‘classical humanities’, as a means of providing 
everyone with access to the cultural heritage of mankind in its entirety. 

It would be artificial to go any further and to see in the concept of a 
unified humaniem, gathering into one unity the positive contributions of 
every culture, anything but a limited concept. As the discussions of the 
committee have shown, the significance and meaning of such a concept 
continue to give rise to widely divergent interpretations. 











Teaching about the United Nations 


One of the main goals of modern education should be to prepare children 
and adolescents—and to encourage adults—to participate actively in the 
creation of a world community founded upon peace, security and a better 
life for all human beings. If this goal is to be reached, it is essential that 
schoolchildren and adults the world over learn to recognize the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies as the practical machinery devised out 
of international effort and experience by which the universal aspiration for 
enduring peace can be achieved. This means that these children and adults 
should be helped to understand the importance of the United Nations and 
the influence that it can exercise upon their lives. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


It is mainly through education for international understanding and co-opera- 
tion that Unesco contributes to teaching about the United Nations. It has 
published information concerning the work of the United Nations, but this 
is only one element in a programme whose educational goals are much 
broader. These goals consist specifically in encouraging respect for human 
rights and understanding among peoples. 

If teaching about the United Nations is to be effective, then the sympathy, 
respect and understanding of peoples for each other must be reinforced 
by using all the possibilities offered by school subjects and school activities. 
This means that it is possible to make a contribution to teaching about the 
United Nations without even mentioning the United Nations. In this respect, 
two examples from Unesco’s programme are particularly apt. 

Unesco encourages the improvement of school textbooks from the view- 
point of their contribution to international] understanding. Following a 
suggestion made by Unesco, educators from many Western countries were 
able to review the textbooks they were using and report on what was being 
said about Asian countries. Similar studies will be undertaken shortly concern- 
ing the presentation of Western Hemisphere countries in Asian textbooks. 
These studies and international exchanges of views should bring about a 
more complete and better-balanced presentation of the cultures of distant 
countries in educational materials, especially in textbooks, and thus promote 
international understanding and co-operation through the United Nations. 
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The second example is Unesco’s campaign of popularizing the findings of 
science on the race question. The publication of two series of pamphlets 
—The Race Question in Modern Science and The Race Question in Modern 
Though—represent Unesco’s attempts to combat the racial prejudices which 
are so often a cause of suspicion and hostility among nations or within 
communities. A filmstrip in colour, intended for schools and adult education 
classes, has been produced with material from an illustrated pamphlet, 
What is Race? Obviously, better understanding of the race question and 
a dwindling of racial prejudices is an important contribution to teaching 
about the United Nations. 


SEMINARS AND MEETINGS OF EDUCATORS 


; Throughout its existence, Unesco has always encouraged this education 
through various means—meetings and seminars, information services, help 
for special projects in Member States, and fellowships. 

: The Organization helps prepare seminars on education for international 
understanding intented both for educators and for leaders of youth move 
ments or adult education movements. In 1952, Unesco organized an inter- 
national seminar at Woudshoten (The Netherlands) which brought together 
63 participants from 26 countries. This seminar was devoted to Active 
Methods of Education for Living in a World Community (this question was 
studied with special reference to the principles of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights) and the materials prepared for the meeting included 
reports on teaching about human rights in various countries, These reports, 
which were drawn up for Unesco hy four international teachers’ organize- 
tions, have now been widely distributed to educators, 

Since 1952, however, Unesco has been helping national or regional semi- 
nars organized by various organizations or national commissions, rather than 
taking the initiative of organizing large-scale seminars on its own. 

In this way, it collaborates with the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations in organizing seminars for primary and secondary teachers. 
During these meetings, teachers study the principles and methods of teaching 
about the United Nations, paying special attention to local needs. In addition, 
the programmes of seminars organized for leaders of youth movements 
usually include the study of practical methods for explaining the operations 
and the purposes of international institutions to young people. Finally, since — 
the decentralization of the activities of the international centre at La 
Bréviére in France, Unesco has offered regular assistance to international 
non-governmental organizations devoting themselves to adult education and, 
im particular, workers’ education. This aid enables these organisations to 
hold seminars in various regions and to put the study of methods of teaching 
about the United Nations upon the agenda of their meetings, 
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Uneseo does not merely help to organize such meetings. It also prepares 
documentation required by educators and supplies material to information 
services concerning the work of the United Nations. In the series Towards 
World Understanding, it has published various pamphlets for teachers. Some 
of these pamphlets contain the conclusions of seminars which studied the 
teaching of history and geography, as well as the improvement of textbooks. 
It has also supplied documentation and advice to teachers concerning the 
Declaration of Human Rights, with examples of methods and programmes 
used in a dozen countries. Another pamphlet, destined for teachers and 
pupils, gives basic elements for a series of lessons on the Universal Postal 
Union. 

Two other publications concerning education for international understand- 
ing have appeared in the series Educational Studies and Documents, one on 
education for youth and another on workers’ education. A pamphlet entitled 
Education of Women for Citizenship stresses measures taken by various 
countries to make the work of the United Nations known to women. Finally, 
one chapter of the pamphlet Youth and Fundamental Education shows how 
information about the United Nations can be introduced into national funde- 
mental education programmes. 

A special documentation service has been placed at the disposal of youth 
movements, It enables them to obtain, without charge, sets of pamphlets 
chosen from the publications of international organizations and describing 
the world problems which the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies are 
endeavouring to solve. Since 1953, nearly 3,000 sets of these pamphlets have 
been distributed in reply to requests from youth movements in 75 countries. 


PRESS, FILM AND RADIO 


The same effort has been made in information media. The Unesco Courier, 
published every month in English, French, Spanish and Russian, carries 
articles on various cultures and on problems common to all of mankind. 
Unesco uses this magazine to explain problems with which the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies are dealing. In recent years, one issue 
has been devoted each year to human rights. Among the subjects recently 
covered by this well-illustrated publication are peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, technical assistance in Latin America, scientific exploration of the 
world’s oceans, the United Nations Relief and Works Ageney, the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, scientific research for arid lands, 
World Health Day, the problem of refugees, the rights of women and 
children, the preservation of nature and natural resources, and the Inter« 
national Geophysical Year. While The Unesco Courier is conceived as a 
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magazine of general interest and not as a pedagogical tool, it is significant 
that many of its subscribers are educational institutions and teachers. 

Unesco also produces recordings which are used on educational programmes 
by many radio stations the world over. Among the programmes distributed in 
recent years are: a series of four programmes on the United Nations, Unesco, 
WHO and FAO for school broadcasting; a series of commentaries on specific 
Unesco projects and achievements; and weekly commentaries dealing with the 
activities of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies as well as the 
problems in which they are interested. Among Unesco’s film productions, the 
film ‘I am a Man’ has played a particularly important role in adult education 
programmes. Finally, major photographic exhibitions devoted mainly to the 
work of the United Nations have been presented to the general public and, in 
particular, to schoolchildren, in 20 Member States since 1952. 


THE ‘ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS’ SYSTEM 


Unesco has gone even further. In order to encourage initiative and to bring the 
largest possible number of educators into its work, it has set up two interna- 
tional networks. The first one consists of the ‘associated schools’ which are 
carrying out, under Unesco sponsorship, a programme of education for inter- 
national understanding. The second one is composed of a number of youth 
movements. 

Set up in 1953, the ‘associated schools’ system now covers 125 secondary 
schools and 30 teacher training schools carrying out experimental activities 
in some forty countries. Here, the purpose is to develop knowledge of inter- 
national affairs and to create understanding between peoples by giving parti- 
eular attention to the goals and the work of the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies, as well as to the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. In most cases, teachers who participate in this project take 
certain subjects in their normal curriculum (history, geography, literature, 
modern languages, etc.) and link them to a certain number of additional 
activities (exchange of correspondence with pupils of participating schools in 
other countries, preparation of exhibitions, organization of discussion groups 
on world affairs, etc). Unesco’s Secretariat supplies documentation and tech- 
nical advice, and also handles the exchange of information among the schools 
in the system. It encourages the overall co-ordination of the project by using 
fellowships (some forty have been awarded up until now) to bring together 
educators participating in these experiments. Once he has returned to his 
own country, after an absence ranging from two to six months, each fellow 
must draft a report on the benefits which he derived from his stay in foreign 
countries and in the headquarters of international organizations. He must 
also describe the activities he intended to undertake to aid teaching about 
the United Nations. 
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‘ASSOCIATED YOUTH ENTERPRISES’ 


Present-day trends in extra-curricular education aim at bringing young people 
into active participation in community life on the local, national and inter- 
national levels. In 1955, Unesco set up its system of ‘Associated Youth Enter- 
prises’ in order to help organizations and institutions endeavouring to offer 
youth a chance to participate in community life. An associated youth enter- 
prise must be of an experimental nature. Whether it consists of a survey, or 
participation in a fundamental educational campaign or the organization of 
a work camp—to mention a few examples— this enterprise should be designed 
to contribute to the development of the education of youth in social respon- 
sibility and to encourage international understanding and co-operation. The 
Unesco Secretariat co-ordinates these fifty-odd enterprises by organizing 
exchanges of information among them and by offering them aid, in particular, 
financial aid. 

‘Education for international understanding and co-operation’ means more 
than encouraging good feelings between nations. It implies the loyalty of 
every man to his own country and to the world community. It aims at creating 
the feeling of belonging to a large family and building confidence in the 
international institutions which maintain and develop peace and unity among 
all peoples. Obviously, Unesco has no intention of educating citizens who 
would be swayed from their national loyalties. Instead—and this is quite 
different—Unesco is trying to help educate citizens who through their reali- 
zation of their duties to their own country will also be able to realize their 
duties under the international obligations which their country has assumed. 
Teaching about the United Nations is only a partial answer to this problem; 
nevertheless, it is an important aspect in this vast effort because it sets out 
to make men understand the necessity of an international community con- 
ceived according to the spirit of the United Nations Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 
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NEWS FROM UNESCO HOUSE 


Mr. Veronese and the Director-General visit Africa 


After attending the Conference of Arab National Commissions in Morocco, 
the Director-General, accompanied by Mr. Vittorino Veronese, the Chairman 
of the Executive Beard, visited Tunisia, Ethiopia, the Sudan and Egypt. This 
trip, made at the invitation of the governments of these four Member States, 
included a visit to the Fundamental Education Centre at Majete (Ethiopia), 
which was established with the help of Unesco and is now being run under 
the supervision of Mr. Roger Garraud, a Unesco expert. Mr. Veronese and 
Mr, Luther H. Evans also visited the Arab States Fundamental Education 
Centre at Sirs-el-Layyan (Egypt). 


Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education 


The Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education, organized 
jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, is to be held 
at Geneva from 7 to 16 July next. The agenda includes the following items: 
preparation and issue of the primary school curriculum; facilities for educa- 
tion in rural zones; ‘consideration of reports, presented by Ministries of 
Education, on the progress of education during the school year 1957/58. 

The International Conference on Public Education has already considered 
the teaching of most of the subjects offered in primary schools: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, natural science, art, physical education, hygiene and 
domestic science. The time has now come to study the question of primary 
school curricula as a whole. This comprehensive study is in line with the 
interests of Unesco, which has convened an Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum, organized several regional seminars and undertaken 
the publication of various studies on the subject. In addition, the International 
Conference on Public Education which, at its recent sessions, adopted recom- 
mendations on compulsory education and its extension, the financing of 
education, and the expansion of school building, will be called upon this year 
to formulate a recommendation on facilities for education in rural areas. 
The question was dealt with by the Fifth International Conference, held in 
Geneva in 1936. It seems desirable, however, to review this important aspect 
of the extension of education, taking into account the changes in living 
conditions and the means which can be used nowadays to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities open to the under-privileged rural school population. 

Unesco and the International Bureau of Education have recently published 
a booklet, in English and French, on the Twentieth International Conference 
on Public Education, held last year. This contains a list of members of 
delegations, the minutes of the meetings, the text of reports presented to 
the conference and that of the recommendations adopted on the expansion 
of school building and the training of primary teacher training staffs. 
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International Standardization of Educational Statistics 


The Director-General of Unesco has decided to convene 4 committee of ° 
governmental] experts on the international standardization of educational 
statistics. This meeting is to take place at Unesco House, Paris, from 23 June 
to 4 July next. After considering a report by the Secretariat, the experts are 
to draw up a draft recommendation on the international standardization of 
educational statistics, to be submited to the General Conference at its tenth 


sess10N. 


A New Convention for the International Exchange of Publications 


The Director-General of Unesco is also convening a special intergovernmental 
committee on the preparation of a new convention for the international 
exchange of publications, which is to meet in Brussels from 28 May to 
7 June 1958. This committee will consider a report drawn up in the light of 
observations and comments submitted by the Member States of the Orga- 
nization; and will be responsible for preparing one or more draft conventions 
to be placed before the General Conference of Unesco in November. 
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UNESCO’S ACTION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Participation Programme 
and Technical Assistance 


Use of Wind Power in Uruguay 


On completion of a Technical Assistance mission on which he was sent by 
Unesco, Mr. Edward W. Golding, a British scientist specializing in problems 
of wind energy, stated that wind-measuring gauges had been planted at 15 
different places in Uruguay to determine the best sites for a number of wind- 
driven electric power plants. 

Mr. Golding had been invited to co-operate in this research work as an 
expert adviser. The Uruguayan Government has set up a wind-power com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of various ministries. 

Mr. Golding returned from Uruguay very optimistic about the possibilities 
of using wind-power. There are tens of thousands of small windmills now 
generating electricity and pumping water in the up-country parts of Uruguay. 
But bigger power plants are needed to serve the communities which the 
Government is now establishing in the inland regions. 


The Training of Rural Teachers in Thailand 


The Thai authorities, in collaboration with Unesco, are making plans to 
train rural teachers so as to fit them, at the same time, to take charge of the 
fundamental education of the adults who constitute the bulk of the i 
lation of the rural communities where they work. For this purpose, 
Thailand Union Rural Teacher Education Project (TURTEP) has been ‘ibe 
lished in the Ubol region where a fundamental education centre is already 
in operation. Teachers receiving this special training take courses in theory 
organized in connexion with the project, and at the same time practise the 
methods they are learning at the fundamental education centre. Two hundred 
and forty students, half of whom are women, are at present attending one 
such course at Ubol. The scheme is being run by a Thai educator with the 
assistance of four experts sent by Unesco. The Thai Government, satisfied 
with the initia] results achieved, has asked for the renewal of these experts’ 
contracts, and for the extension of the project, the influence of which will 
_ probably be felt in neighbouring countries also. Laos, for instance, has sent 
a dozen teachers to Ubol to attend the training courses. 
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New Missions of Experts 


Unesco’s direct aid to governments at their request, known as Participation 
in Member States’ Activities, differs from United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance in that it is not reserved solely for industrially underdeveloped coun- 
tries and does not depend upon their degree of economic 

Under this programme, five experts were sent on mission during February 

1958. The list below gives, for each of the four countries receiving this aid, 

the object of each mission, and the name and nationality of the expert sent. 

Afghanistan. Help in the preservation of cultural property, Mr. R. Hafez 
(Syria), archaeologist. 

Egypt. Participation in the organization and operation of the Documentation 
and Study Centre for the History of the Art and Civilization of Ancient 
Egypt, Mrs. C. Desroches-Noblecourt (France)—further two weeks’ assign- 
ment; and Mr. E. Edel (Federal Republic of Germany), archaeologist. 

Israel. Participation in the organization of museums, Mr. F. Minissi (Italy) , 
museographer. 

Korea. Participation in the operation of the Fundamental Education Centre, 
Mr. O. Lee (United Kingdom). 

During the same month, Unesco sent four experts on mission under the 

United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. These new 

missions are as follows: 

Ghana. Assistance in the fundamental education project, Mr. N. F. Spurr 
(United Kingdom), specialist on visual aids. 

Haiti. Assistance in the training of teachers, Mr. G. J. Bretones (France), 
specialist in rural education. 

India. Assistance in the operation of the Indian Institute of Technology at 
Bombay, Mr. P. Langguth (United States of America). 

Pakistan. Assistance in geophysical research, Mr. F. P. Loewe (Australia), 
meteorologist. 

On 28 February 1958, the number of Unesco experts in the field totalled 

284 (54 under the Programme of Participation in Member States’ Activities, 

and 230 under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance). 


Fellowships 


During February, Unesco awarded two fellowships under the Participation 
Programme. The beneficiaries are nationals of Iran and Peru. In order to 
complete their studies, they have visited, or are to visit, one or more of the 
following countries: Belgium, France, Spain and Switzerland. 

Under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 27 fellowships 
were awarded in the same period. The beneficiaries are nationals of Brazil, 
Egypt, Libya, Mexico, Turkey and Yugoslavia. In order to complete their 
training, they have visited, or are to visit, one or more of the following 
countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom, United States of America. 
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Regional Science Co-operation Offices 


Science Co-operation Office for the Middle East. The Science Co-operation 
Office organized a training course on the hydrogeology of arid and semi-arid 
regions, at the Desert Research Institute, Cairo, from 28 December to 
16 January last. This course, directed by Professor Ardito Desio (Italy), was 
attended by about fifty specialists from various parts of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Morocco, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia and Turkey. The Egyptian 
Minister of Education gave an address of welcome at the opening meeting. 


Science Co-operation Office for South Asia. The Regional Office at New 
Delhi, in co-operation with the Indian Institute of Metals, Bombay, organized 
a symposium on recent researches in rare metals. This meeting took place in 
Bombay, from 1 to 5 December 1957, and was attended by Australian, Bur- 
mese, Ceylonese, French, Indian and Pakistani experts. 


Science Co-operation Office for South-East Asia, The Regional Office at 
Jakarta, with the co-operation of the Government of the Federation of 
Malaya, organized a symposium on phytochemistry of tropical plants. This 
meeting, held under the patronage of the Prime Minister, Y..T. M. Tanku 
Abdel Rahman Putra, took place at Kuala Lumpur, from 4 to 8 December, 
and was attended by scientists from Australia, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, New Zealand, Singapore, United States of America and Viet-Nam. 

On this occasion, the head of the Malayan Government gave a banquet; 
in his address to those present, he stressed that this was the first interna- 
tional scientific meeting to be held in the new State. 


News of Member States 


and National Commissions 


Australia. The Australian National Advisory Committee for Unesco has 
decided to use a sum of £200 received, over the past fixe years, from small 
donations and sales of catalogues of travelling exhibitions, to purchase 
ion blocks of Australian contemporary paintings. The Australian 
Si ates tare eis ae eee on ree 
the paintings to be reproduced. These reproductions will be on sale in the 
art galleries themselves, and it is hoped in this way to make a wider public 
familiar with the work being done in contemporary painting. : 
A travelling exhibition on the way of life of the Australian aborigines, 
prepared by the Australian Unesco Committee for Museums, toured the 
United States of America from June 1953 to December 1955, and was dis- 
" played successfully by 14 museums. It was equally successful when it toured 
Canada in 1956 and early 1957. Since its return to Australia, the exhibition 
has been shown in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland. It is possible 
that it may be sent to New Zealand this year. 
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France. As part of the Associated Youth ises Scheme, sponsored by 
Unesco, the French National Commission for Unesco recently organized a 
seminar, at the National Adult Edueation Institute, Marly-le-Rei, on the do- 
it-yourself approach to decoration in the home, and on the organization and 
decoration of community centres. 

Ten Rumanian metal workers recently visited France on Unesco travel 
fellowships, and were able to obtain first-hand information about French 
metallurgical work and the cultural and social conditions of workers in the 
Paris region. Their programme was drawn up by the National Commission 
for Unesco in conjunction with the metal-workers’ trade union, The members 
of the Rumanian tion, who were selected by their country’s central 
trade union council, paid their own li expenses, whilst Unesco paid their 
travel costs from Bucharest to Paris and back. 


India. The Government of India, ing the death, on 22 February last, 
of the Minister of Education, Maulana Kalam Azad, in a issue 
of the Gazette of India, described it as a cruel, irreparable loss to the people 
of India, the General Government and the State Government alike, It will be 
remembered that Maulana Azad was elected President of the Unesco General 
Conference at its ninth session, held in New Delhi in 1956. 

The announcement went on to say that Maulana Azad’s profound know- 
ledge of Eastern and Western p his learning and scholarship, 
had won him a great reputation, both in his own country and abroad, that 
his writings were valued in all countries where Urdu, Arabic and Persian 
were written or spoken; and that his commentary on the Koran was 
regarded as a masterpiece of Islamic literature. 


Israel. Since 1 December 1957, Mr. Zalman Aranne, Minister of Education 
and Culture, has been chairman of the National Commission for Unesco; 
Dr. M. Avidor, Director-General of the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
has been made executive chairman of the commission. 


Italy. The Italia Prize is awarded every year, on the basis of an international 
competition, for a radio production of particular merit. In 1958, a special 
Human Rights Prize is to be awarded for the programme which best illus- 
trates the deep human desire for freedom, peace and mutual understanding. 
All radio organizations which have competed for the Italia Prize are invited 
to enter for this award; each organization may present one programme only. 
The Human Rights Prize, valued at $1,000, is to be awarded in October. 

The Italia Prize organization announced the creation of the award at its 
last general assembly, in response to a suggestion from Unesco, and as a 
contribution to the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
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Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Association of Universities 


Mr. H. M. R. Keyes, Director of the International Universities Bureau, has 
just submitted his report for 1957 to the Administrative Board of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities. ‘It is agreeable to be able to record that, 
like its predecessors, 1957 was a year of satisfactory progress’, Mr. Keyes 
writes. ‘It was hoped, when the association was founded, that it would come 
to have 200 members. At the end of 1957 it had 263, drawn from about 
60 countries.’ 

The activities of the International Bureau—the permanent organ of the 
association—consist mainly of research and information services, and the 
publication of a quarterly periodical and numerous reference works and 
studies. They also include co-operation with a number of international and 
regional university bodies and with Unesco and other agencies of the United 
Nations. 

The bureau is becoming increasingly well known as an authoritative 
source of information on matters concerning the most diverse aspects of 
higher education; and the number of inquiries it receives is growing steadily 
larger. A volume of Documents concerning the Equivalence of University 
Qualifications was prepared and printed last year. It contains, in loose-leaf 
form, a comprehensive compilation of detailed information on university 
organization in general relation to equivalences and international relations 
of a predominantly administrative nature. The bulk of the entries are 
concerned with European countries, but it is planned later to issue supple- 
ments covering other parts of the world and revising where necessary the 
original entries. The volume is intended, primarily, to be of service to 
university and government officials and provides information complementary 
to that contained in Conventions and Agreements relating to the Equivalence 
of University Degrees and Entrance Conditions and its supplements. 

The. other publications which the Bureau was responsible for issuing in 
1957 include: (a) the third edition of the International List of Universities 
and other Institutions of Higher Education (containing information on 2,163 
institutions in more than 90 countries; (b) the second edition of Inter- 
University Organizations; and (c) the second edition of the World Directory 
of Medical Schools, prepared with the assistance of the World Health Orga- 
nization (this directory contains a comprehensive survey of facilities for 
medical training throughout the world; and short descriptions of the systems 
of medical education in more than 80 countries). 


International Theatre Institute 


The Executive Committee of the Internationa] Theatre Institute (ITI), 
meeting at Unesco House on 24 and 25 February last, elected as its new 
Secretary-General Mr. Jean Darcante, the well known French actor and 
producer who was for many years manager of the Théatre de la Renaissance 
in Paris, and head of the French National Union of Actors and the Inter- 
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national Federation of Actors. Mr. Darecante replaces Mr. André Josset, 
who was Secretary-General of the institute for 10 years. 

At the reception given in honour of Mr. Josset, Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant 
Director-General of Unesco, spoke of the debts the ITI owed to its first 
Secretary-General. In particular, Mr. Josset had been responsible for the 
publication of Theatre and Youth, a two-volume bibliography of plays for 
young people, produced in English and French. The institute has, since 
1952, been producing a quarterly entitled World Theatre; and a monthly 
bulletin World Premiéres, containing reviews and synopses of current plays 
and information on copyright, translation rights, etc. The ITI, which has a 
Unesco subvention, awards a number of annual scholarships to producers, 
playwrights, actors and theatre managers to enable them to spend a theatre 
season in the country of their choice. 

The executive committee of the institute has decided to expand the acti- 
vities of the ITI in the coming years. It proposes, among other things, to 
encourage national festivals, regional conferences, and the organization of 
a festival of ancient Greek drama at Delphi, and to create an international 
centre for the translation of plays and an information centre on theatrical 
activities. The executive committee further decided to publish a geographical 
atlas on theatres throughout the world, giving statistics and detailed infor- 
mation; and to lengthen ITI congresses so that, apart from administrative 
matters, there will also be time for discussion of artistic questions. 

The executive committee was also greatly interested in the successful 
foreign tours organized by the Centre d’Information des Echanges Culturels 
Internationaux in Brussels, and decided to co-operate still more closely with 
this centre as well as with the Théatre des Nations in Paris. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Studies on the Negro Problem 


With the aim of making a positive contribution to the solution of the racial 
problem, Unesco has asked various specialists in recent years to carry out 
a series of studies of measures taken by governments, school or religious 
ye ral ans at: omn Bata Pa nS ape aT wy he a 
the integration of ethnic groups who still find themselves excluded from 
community life. The results of several of these those on 
Brazil, Martinique and Guadeloupe—were the subject of p ns which 
have been reviewed here.’ A new collection of studies is now added: the 
latest issue of the International Social Science Bulletin (Vol. IX, No. 4, 1957) 
concentrates on the problem of racial relations in the Americas, especially 
in the United States. 

This problem having already been the topic of innumerable published 
works, it may he questioned, writes Mr. Roger Bastide, of the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Paris, in a foreword, whether it was wise to devote an 
issue of the Bulletin to it. He answers the question categorically: ‘My own 
view is that this issue is not only useful but necessary in the present circum- 
stances, since it offers conclusions of the first importance alike for theoretical 
and applied sociology.’ 


Racial Relations and Human Relations 


‘The problem of race relations—like all problems—changes with changing 
social situations,’ Mr. Bastide writes. ‘It is shaped by the actual state of 
affairs which is, itself, forever evolving. For example, a comparison of the 
article by Charles Wagley (of Columbia University, New York), which ana- 
lyses the social situations, with that by St. Clair Drake (of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago), on the recent trends of scientific research shows that the 
aproach to the Negro question in the United States of America underwent 
a change between the days of slavery and the reconstruction period, and 
was not the same during times of prosperity as during economic depressions, 
and so on. The characteristic feature of the present situation is the progres- 
sive transition from the dynamics of race relations to the dynamics of human 
relations; colour is now seen as only one variable in a general situation 
affected by many other factors, such as the density and ethnical diversity 
of the population, its culture, its forms of stratification, etc. This tendency 
to treat racial tensions as part of the wider problem of tensions between 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. II, No. 5, pp. 165-8. 
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and their technical advisers. However, their vision clouded by the pathos 


Evolution of the Negro’s Condition in the United States 


The study by H. J. Walker (of Howard University, Washington) on the 
condition of the Negro in American society raises the important question 
of how far the law can intervene for the purpose of reducing tensions and 
integrating a minority group into the national community. ‘The example 
of the United States of America is one of the most significant in this 
connexion,’ Mr. Bastide writes, ‘for the Negro question in that country has 
been heavily charged since the Civil War with conflicting passions, hopes 
and frustrations, terror and hatred. It is obvious that the celebrated dilemma 
described by Myrdal is becoming outdated. The problem is not confined 
te an improvement in the standard of living of the coloured population— 
which is already higher than that of the white population in a number of 
European countries—or to an ever-increasing participation by the Negro 
group in the national prosperity, for these are purely material factors which 
could exist concomitantly with the maintenance of the caste system; the 
point at issue is the struggle against discrimination and segregation. 

‘True, the law finds obstacles in the way of its enforcement; there is the 
resistance built up in the past, buttressed by a particular conception of 
democracy of the federal type. These resisting forces now appear only in 
the sporadic form of short-lived outbreaks of violence, for the element of 
economic. insecurity in the Seuth which had been largely responsible for 
racial tensions is in process of disappearing—and disappearing, precisely, 
as a result of the combined efforts of whites and Negroes. The progress of 
what is usually called “desegregation” is clearly to be seen, both at the top 
level—with the affirmation of Federal Government authority and Supreme 
Court decisions, and at the base—with the development of public opinion 
as manifested and made effective through the agency of the “voluntary 
associations” which are so important a factor in the United States of America. 
In other words, the law ean have a powerful effect in resolving racial ten- 
sions; to do so, it must, of course, have the full or partial backing of public 
nae REN SRR Scie Ne afi Fe IB 
harden, gives it shape and affords it the support of its high authority, both 
moral and material.’ 
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And Mr. Bastide adds: ‘Sociologists or psychologists who have spent their 
lives combating racial discrimination of all kinds are now and again impa- 
tient at the slow rate of progress; they feel despondent at times. The present 
issue of the Bulletin—and this is perhaps not its least merit—will act as an 
antidote against discouragement. Following the evolution of the problem 
from the time of slavery up to the period following the second world war, 
it shows that racial tensions can be resolved, that the United States of 
America has already gone a long way towards doing so and that the contri- 
bution made by sociologists or psychologists towards bringing about closer 
co-operation between men has been a decisive factor—both at the top level, 
in the preparation of anti-discriminatory measures, and at the base, in the 


formation of “voluntary associations” and the reversal of currents of public 
opinion. 


The Results of Research in Brazil and New Zealand 


The first three articles of this issue form a coherent whole. Charles Wagley 
describes the legacy of the past. H. J. Walker shows how the race problem 
reappears at every stage in the history of the United States of America, first 
with the Negroes’ efforts to improve their position within the caste system, 
then with the migrations of the Negroes to the big cities of the South, and, 
more still, of the North, and with the periods of economic depression or 
prosperity. St. Clair Drake studies the latest trends in United States research 
in the field of interracial relations. 

In this issue of the Bulletin there is also a summary of various reports 
submitted to Unesco on the racial situation in Brazil and an abstract of 
a study on the Maoris of New Zealand. The intention is not of comparing 
conditions in North America, South America, and New Zealand, but to 
supplement one picture by a second, because investigations conducted in 
Brazil and New Zealand led to the same theoretical and practical conclusions 
as those carried out in the United States of America. 

‘The first of these conclusions’, Mr. Bastide writes, ‘is that there can be 
no study of racial relations in isolation from an analysis of the “global 
society” in which they exist. The shift from the dynamics of social relations 
to the dynamics of human relations is even more clearly seen here; colour 
is only one variable, of greater or less importance depending on place (rural 
or industrial areas) or time (period of slavery or modern times), among 
many others—be they demographic, economic or religious. The industrial- 
ization of the large cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which has 
modified the traditional patterns and upset the age-old systems of values 
and standards, provides a striking example of this. Racial and class preju- 
dices are closely interwoven. 

‘The Brazilian studies also show the importance of the cultural factor 
(colonialist conceptions of the Portuguese, Catholic religion, prevalence of 
miscegenation) taken with the economic factor (development of industrial 
capitalism). It is characteristic of culture that it has to be learned; and 
since prejudices, stereotypes, and standards of conduct form part of a 
culture, they can be modified by a suitable form of education. Such change, 
of course, requires time, patience and effort; nevertheless, there are now 
grounds for great hope. 

‘The article on Brazil, then, raises a problem of which. the studies: devoted 
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to the United States of America said nothing but which is nevertheless vital: 
that of the relationship between the cultural factor and the economic factor 
or, one might say, between the superstructure and the infrastructure. While 
the latter does not necessarily determine the former, the investigations made 
at Séo Paulo have shown that the social ascension of the Negroes—no longer 
as individuals assisted and controlled by the whites but as a “class” or “mass” 
—was occasioning a revival of prejudices calculated to discourage that 
vertical mobility and maintain the whites in their privileged positions. The 
infrastructure therefore tends to bring imto being values and standards. 
What is interesting is that the cultural factor, the tradition of social demo- 
cracy, immediately reacted in the form of protests by public opinion (articles 
in the press) and even of anti-discriminatory laws. 

‘The study on the Maoris of New Zealand—which was written by 
Mr. E. Beaglehole (of Victoria University College, at Wellington)—and 
F. J. Borghuis (of the BIRISPT, Paris) describes the economic and social 
integration of a Polynesian population in a society dominated by British 
culture. It underlines the great part legislation has taken in this country 
in promoting and facilitating a desirable integration on suitable lines. 
From this point of view it concurs with the studies undertaken in the United 
States, which have shown that legislative measures have been widely used 
there in order to resolve interracial tensions and improve the economic and 
social lot of people of African descent.’ 
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Vacations abroad / Vacances. 4 Vétranger / Vacaciones en el extranjero, Vol. X, 1958. 
Trilingual edition, Paris, Unesco, 190 pages. Price: $1; Ss/-3 300 300 fr. 
This handbook provides information 926 


A study of current bibliographies of official publications / Etude des bibliographies 
courantes des publications officielles aera: Rate, Unsowns 359 poo 
(Series Unesco bibliographical handbooks / Manuels bibliographiques de [Unesco.) Price 


$3; 15/-; 900 fr. 

This work was edited by Mr. Jean Meyriat in accord with a recommendation presented in 

hats Mah sneer wer ty wey Hore then Bibliography which had asked the 
Semaiieis Enmeetion tee Matian bilenams Ineadimqnaiiies 40 debs. aaron: Oe 


national 
bibliographies for the purpose J evgeninins imperfections might contain 
Ga wo teins the eanael of tnak piel Bis aS 


the information thus gathered is together in the inventory which forms the second 
pull Gf tay Weeks. Tile Gote CONAN tai atte Chnial 96 cetttries were caaljled and cétapered 
and formed the basis for the writing of the first part, which classifies anad specifies 


wit lange nal en ae Rhea coal rece ge he li . Lourenco Filho. Unesco, 
36 pages. (Series Educational studies and documents, ne. 24.) Price: $0.75; 3/6; 200 fr. 
(Also in French and Spanish.) 


America. J educational 
1 ag a peepee acl manu ame satalinmanre: tae nagar arareie i 


Periodicals for new literates: seven case histories. Paris, Unesco, 56 pages. (Series Reports 
and papers on mass communication, no. 24.) Price: $1; 5/-; 300 fr. (Also in French.) 
This collection of case histories is intended to complement the publication Periodicals 
for New Literates: Editorial Problems which appeared in the same series. Just as the 
earlier volume, the present publication offers guidance for the publication of periodicals 


will be able to these experiences and apply the conclusions to his own work 

And he will probably conclude that the publication of periodicals can and should be tied 

in with other fundamental education activities and that the solution of each specific prob- 

_ lem must depend on the particular needs and requirements of the readers. To a consi- 
sui 











Education abstracts. Monthly publication, Paris, Uneseo. Annual subscription: on, 9/6; 
450 fr. Price per copy: $0.20; iid i toni un, RePronsh sod Spanish.) 

This periodical discusses recent publications of special interest to educators. Each issue is 
devoted to a specific problem and contains bibliographical information followed by a 
series of brief analyses of books or articles. 

Vol. X, No. 1: Educational information services in the U.S.S.R., by E. I. Monoszon. 

- Vel. X, No. 2: Comparative edacation: 


Fundamental and adult education. Quarterly bulletin, Paris, Unesco. Annual subscription: 
Pe 5/-; 250 fr. twang or Pay. $0.30; 1/6; 75 fr. (Also in French.) 

A periodical containing articles devoted to important innovations in fundamental and adult 
education, to programmes related to that field and their general principles. 

Vol. X. No. 1. The table of contents of this issue includes: “The literacy campaign in 
Northern Nigeria, by W. F. Jeffries; ‘Organization and financing of literacy campaings in 
Spain’, by Adolfo Maillo Garcia; ‘The literacy campaign in Uruguay’, by Roberto Abadie 
Soriano; a and financial problems of literacy campaigns in India’, by 
Lith ae Nee eee 


Cores sociology / La sociologie contemporaine. Quarterly bilingual publication, Paris, 


Vol. VI, No. 3, 1957. Social factors in economic growth: a trend report and bibliography / 
Les facteurs sociaux du développement : tentdances actuelles de la recherche 
ct bibliographie, 231 pages. Price: $135; 6/6: 825 fr. Thie selective bibliography, devoted 
to the most recent studies concerning the social factors of economie development, 

in underdeveloped countries, was ee eran caren for the International 
SockeleGeh nares eee arenas the International Committee for Social Seience 
Documentation. The bibliography is divided inte 13 sections, including the following 
topics: theories of economiic growth, measures of economic growth, cultural and institutional 
obstacles to economic growth, the role of government versus private enterprise in economic 
growth, planning, technical assistance, the importance of interdisciplinary contact in 
studying economic growth. 


Unesco copyright bulletin / Bulletin du droit eee de derecho de autor. 
Trilingual quarterly publication, Paris, Unesco.. Annual subscription: $2.50; 12/6; 
600 fr. Price per copy: $1.25; 7/-; 350 fr. . 

Vol. X, No, 2, 1957. The principal content of this issue is the records of the second session 


of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee, which was held at Washington from 7 to 
11 October. 1957. 


Unesco bulletin for libraries. Monthly publication, Paris, Unesco. Annual subscription: 
$3; 16/6; 800 fr. Price per copy: $0.30; 1/8;.80 fr. (Also im French, Spanish and 
Russian.) 


Vol. XII, No. 1, —— The contents include: “The library that goes places’, by 
Mary Anglemyer; ‘The Indonesian library school’, by S. Kartadiredja; ‘Australian 
eee . by Barbara Johnston; ‘Rural libraries in Poland’, by Czeslaw 
Koziol. . 

Vol. XII, No. 23, February-March 1958. The contents include ‘Libraries in Greece’, 
by Stella Peppa-Xeflouda; research: a new technique’, by E. Offen- 
bacher; information on education for for Hibrarianship st the University of Havana (Cuba), 
on the medical libraries of the U.S.S.R. and on certain methods of production and repro- 
duction of catalogue cards. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, : 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
April to September | 





Meetings of International Non-governmental Organizations receiving subventions from 
Unesco, which are held at Unesco House, are marked by an asterisk. 


Date Place 

APRIL 

13 Working parties of non-governmental organizations. UNESCO 

4 Committee set up by the fifth Conference of Non- unesco 
Governmental Organizations: sixth meeting. 

8-19 Regional Seminar en the Secondary School Curricu- sivres 


lum (convened by the French National Commission (France) 


8-19 Executive Board: Administrative Commission. UNESCO 

8-19 Executive Board: External Relations Commission. UNESCO 

11-18* Meeting of the Council for Education in World Citi- uNnesco 

21 April- Executive Board: fiftieth session. UNESCO 
24 May 

25-26 Research Centre on the Social Implications of Indus- catcutTa 


trialization in Southern Asia: Steering Committee. 


7-9 International Advisory Committee on Research in the moscow 
Natural Sciences Programme of Unesco. 
12-22 Special Committee of Government Experts on Inter- BRUSSELS 
national Exchange of Publications. 
12-24 he ag Seminar on Educational Statistics for Arab BEIRUT 
tes. 
24-31 Seminar on Associated Schools Projects in Education qurTo 
for International Understanding (Latin America). 
JUNE 
16-19 Sixth Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations UNESCO 
approved for consultative arrangements with Unesco 
23 June- Committee of Governmental Technicians and Experts UNESCO 
4 July on Standardization of Educational Statistics. 
Not fixed Executive Board: Special Committee (Trusteeship). UNESCO 
sULy | 
- ' 
7 Twenty-fourth Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. GENEVA 
7-16 Twenty-first International Conference on Public Edu- cENEVA 
cation. 
15-18 Second meeting of directors of national services res- | UNESCO 
’ (probably) ponsible for cultural relations. 
15-24 Seminar on Associated Schools Projects in Education HAMBURG 


for International Understanding (Europe). 
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28 July- 
8 August 


Not fixed 


Not fixed 


AUGUST 

Not fixed 
Not fixed 
Not fixed 


10 days 
(not fixed) 
3 days 
(not fixed) 


10 days 
(not fixed) 
10 days 
(not fixed) 


Not fixed 


United Nations seminar on regional planning in rela- 
es to urbanization and industrialization (convened 


Le 
States and Unesco). 


Meeting of experts on peaceful co-operation. 


Meeting on problems and methods of cross-cultural 
research in child development. 
Expert meeting on ccckaiede di of evaluation applied 
to fundamental education activities. 
diemasnties’ conference on the contribution of sport 
to improvement of professional abilities and to 
cultural development. 


Seminar on school reform (convened jointly by 
Unesco and the Government of India). 

Regional seminar in Latin America on development 
of museums (convened jointly by the Brazilian 
National Commission and Unesco). 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: third session. 

European seminar on national libraries. 


Working party to make selection for the Catalogue 
of Colour Reproductions of Paintings from 1860 to 
1959. 

Executive Board: fifty-first session. 

International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences: 
third session. 

Meeting of experts on the treatment of’ the West in 
Asian textbooks and teaching materials. 

International Advisory Committee on the School Cur- 
riculum: third session. 

Regional seminar on methodology in social science 
teaching and research (subsidized by Unesco). 

Joint meeting of the governing boards of the Regional 
Social Science Faculty and of the Research Centre 
for Latin America (convened by the two regional 
centres and subsidized by Unesco). 

Seminar on problems of Lannie opinion (convened 
jointly by Unesco and the Government of Poland). 

Seminar on problems arising in connexion with the 

international organizations in the 

convened jointly by Unesco, 

the Inter-American Academy of Comparative and 
International Law and: the Government of Cuba). 

Refresher course in economics (convened by the 
Government of Pakistan and subsidized by Unesco). 


Place 
TOKYO 
BOGOTA 


(probably) 
Not fixed 


BANGKOK 
PATZCUARO 


(Mexico) 
HELSINKI 


NEW DELHI 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
GENEVA 

VIENNA 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 


TOKYO 


SANTIAGO 
(Chile) 
SANTIAGO 
(Chile) 
WARSAW 


HAVANA 


LAHORE 
(Pakistan) 
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AFGHANISTAN 
posnens De 


of edu val Afghan Ministry 


ALGERIA 
Editions de }‘Empire, 
28 rue Michelet, 
ALGIERS. 
ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana, S.A. 
Alsina 500, 
Buenos AIRES. 
AUSTRALIA 
a University Press, 


e, Street, 
Mesouke C.1 (Victoria). 


AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg oe & Co., 


=—* 


BELGIUM 


Offiee de: Pubticité S.A., 
SS rue Marcq, 


x v. Sta ai Boekhandel, 
Belgiélei 151, 
pe none 


Unesco Courier only: 
Louis dé ‘Lannoy, 
15 rue du’ Tilleul, 
GENVAL. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Seleccio: 
cea 
La Paz. 


BRAZIL 


Livraria Agir 
rua México 98-B, 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 


14 avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENE. 


CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
Baldwin House, ? 
33 St. George Street, 
Kegnare 5, and for. 
only : 


— : 


= avenue rc Papineaa, 
ONTREAL 34. 


CEYLON 


CHILE 
Libreria Universitaria, S.A., 
Alameda 


B. O’Higgins 1058, 
Casilla 10220, 
SANTIAGO. 


CHINA 
/ World Book Co. 
bw Seuth med, 


‘aiPtn, Tatwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA , 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A, No. 14-82, 
Bogota. . 
COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 


Apartado 1313 
Sin José. : 


“Lbs 
—— eo 
e. 605-7, 
rtado 113, 
AVANA, 
“Arta Lid 
Ve smetkach, 
aca 2. 


DENMARK 
hyn Munksgaard Ltd., 
pa ay 
Coprnnacen K 


_ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
poe ge tes ae — 


‘patiadg. Se Corres te 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Boge 
225 & 229, 
Cas’ 362, 
GUAYAQUIL. 
BGYPT 


La Rena d te, 
Bene xaly 7; toe 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas & Cia., 
Distribuidores des Libros 


Revistas, 
A Avenida Sur No. 37, 
SaLvaDon 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, - 
HeLsinay 
FRANCE 
Unesco 
19 avenue Kiéber, 
Panis-16*. 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 


(Martinique). 


GERMANY, Federal Rep. of 
R. Oldenbourg, K. @. 
Unesco V far 
Deutschlan 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Munica 8. 


Librairie H. 
28 rue du me 
ATHENS. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Cara 
fon ‘A la. velle’, 
Bolte postale 111, 
Port-au-PRINcE. 

HONG KONG 
—— Book Co., 
KowLoon. 

HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O.B. 1, 
Bupapest 53. 

INDIA 
Orient Longmans Private 


Indian Mercantile Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 

Bomsay, 1. 

17 Chitta Ave., 


Catcutra, 13. 

36-A Mount Road, 
Gunfoundy Road, 
HyperaBap 1 

Kanson House, 24/1 Asaf 


Ali Road, P.O. Box 386, 
New Dear 1, 


Sub-depots: 
Outord Book and Stationery 
Seindia House, 
Dsat, 
kamal Prakashan Private 


‘a House, 
wing Road, 
Bomaay I. 


. INDONESIA 


G.C.T,. van Dorp and Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttromel 


JAKARTA. . 


IRAN 


iranienne Une 
es BCO, 

Avenue du Musée, 

TEHERAN. 


IRAQ 
Batensie’ s Bookshop, 
Bacupap 


IRELAND (REPUBLIC OF) 
The National Press, 
16 South Frederick Street, 
DvusLIn. 


ISRAEL 
's Bookstores, Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road and 
48 Na’ ’ 
Tex Aviv 
ITALY 
pa J Commissionaria - 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella “1% e 552, 
RENCE 
JAMAICA 


sr father Stee 
rbour 

Krn@ston. 

Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGs. 








a 


; 
} 
| 
' 
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4APAN 
i“ i. Co. Ltd., 
ori- ichome 
Nihonbash 


JORDAN 


Joseph I. Bahous and Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 

Salt Road, 

P.O. Box 66, 

AMMAN. 


KOREA 


porrens Sa National Commission 
or 
| nna > ae Education, 


LEBANON 


Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Frangais, 
Berrvut. 


LIBERIA 


J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33 Grand-Rue. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong and Co. 
P.O. Box 185, : 
SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 


Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Oxingewey, 
VALLETTA. 


MEXICO 


E.D.1LA.P.S.A., Libreria de 
Soartna Postal 8092, 

oO 8 
esses 1, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS 


N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
Tue Hacvue. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 
A. Lanza e a Co, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 
— 
NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lagos, 
NORWAY 


A/S Bo 
Stortingsp 
Osto. 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to 
scientific or cultural character. For fu 


PaNaMA. 


PARAGUAY 
de Librerias de 
vador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco No. 39-43, 
Asunci6n. 


PERU 
Libreria Mejia 
Jirén Sueneate Tae 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co., 


1104 pee 


Bo. Box 


canes 
Centre de distribution de A 
blications cleat eet, P 
Palac Kultury i 
Warsaw. 


PORTUGAL 
Piet Rect 
vra 
Rua do Carmo, 70, 
Lisson, 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medina- 


celi, 
Du ao Tatiana 4, 
que 


| nny Courier onl 
Ediciones Teccanacltance 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kung). 
Hov » 
F 
STockHOLM 16. 


SWITZERLAND 
= one 
ZURICH. 
Librairie Payot, 


40 rue du " 
Geneva. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


information please 


rechase all books and 


UNION OF BURMA 
S.P, cs. (Burma), 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, 
Moscow G-200. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lonpon, S.E.1. 
UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Unesco Publications Center, 

801 Third Avenue, 

New Yous 22, N.Y. and 
odicals: 


except for Rei 8 

Columbia University Press, 

2690 Broadway, 

New Yore 27, N.Y. 
URUGUAY 


Unesco Centro de Coopera- 
[Enea para América 


Bulevar Artigas 1320-24, 
coats de ¢ de Correo 859, 


Monte 
Oficina de Y db Mepovoentacite de 
Editoriales, 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 
1.** piso, 
MONTEVIDEO. 
VENEZUELA 


Libreria Villegas Venezo- 


avenida Urdaneta, 
Esquina Calle Norte 17, 
San Bernardino. 


Edificio 26-08, : 
Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
eaee Papeterie Xudn- 


u, 
185-193 rue Tu-Do, 
B.P, 283, 
Salgon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


J enska 
Teese 2 
BELGRADE. 


odicals of an educational, 
to: Unesco Coupon Office, 


19 avenue Kléber, Paris-16*, France. 











